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ABSTRACT / . 

n)his publication is intended to provide educators and 
interested ccntmunity agencies with basie information to help 
determiEe which of the four Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 
programs would be ffldst appropriate for their school and community* 
four regional educational laboratories selected by the National 
Institute of Education/to develop the EBCE concept ^^into an 
operational alternative for high school studentX are compared. The 
fouL models are the Appalachia Educational Labora-tory (West 
Virginia) ^ Far West Laboratory (California), Northwest Regional 
Iducational Laboratory (Oregon) and Research for Better Schools 
(Pennsylvania). (Although tha four laboratories applied different 
strategies in the development of their own versions of EBCE^ each of 
the four programs achieves three ccmm'on goals: (1) Each program is 
student-centered and provides persohalized learning experiences to 
all students, (2) the'focus of student learning activities is in the 
community at cooperating experience sites, and (3) each program has 
developed procedures and materials for integrating academic learniug 
with career experiences,) The models are described in terms of 23 
program elements that have been Identified to provide a context for 
comparison* These program elements have^been grouped into the major 
categories of curriculum, employer/community utilization, guidance, 
and taanagement* Sources for additional information on the four 
programs are appended, (TA) 
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WHAT IS EBCE? 



Experiiince-Based Carafcr Education (EBCE) is a new approach to 
secondary education, It has been developed by the National 
Institute of !ilducation and four regional educational laboratories 
to help bridge the gap between the classroom and the corrjnunity. 

EBCE coiT'bines learning activities outride and within the school 
into a balanced, comprehensive^ individualized program for high 
school students. The community is analyzed for its potential as a 
laarriing resource. Student; experiences in the community are then 
carefully planned, supervised and evaluatec;. 

students leain si±pject matter normally studied in the classroom, 
but they learn through tlia practical application of academic 
disciplines in the workaday world, ^ey eKplore important new 
dimensions about themselves and potential careers, and they learn 
how to make informed career decisions. 




INTRODUCTION 



Development of EBCE 

The concept of Experience-^Based Career Education (EBCE) was initiated in 
19J1 by the U.S. Office of Education. After a series of feasibility 
atudieS/ four regional educational laboratories were selected by the 
National Institute of Education to develop the EBCE concept into an 
operational alternative for high school students, l^e four EBCE programs 
described in this document have undergone extensive evaluation and the 
results clearly indicate that each program provides an effective 
alternative for senior high school students, Evaluation data for the 
school years 1972-73, 1973-^74, 1974-75 and 1975-76 are available from 
the National Institute of Education and from the individual laboratories. 



Similarities in the Four Models 

Although Che four laboratories applied different strategies in the 
development of their own versions of EBCE/ each of the four programs 
achieves three common and essential goals* First, each program is 
s tudent^centered and provides personalized learning e^eriences to all 
students. Second^ the focus of student learning activities is in the 
community at cooperating experience sites. Finally / each of the four 
EBCE prograns has developed procedures and materials for integrating 
academic learning with career experiences* 



Differences in the Models and How to Identify Thim 

The overall intent of this publication is to provide educators and 
interested community agencies with basic information to help determine 
which of the four EOra programs would be most appropriate for their 
school and community^ Inuiiediately following this introduction are 
brief profiles of the four models, Tlie models are then described in 
terms of 2 3 program elements that have been identified to provide a 
context for conparison. These program elements are listed in the 
preceding Table of Contents. They have been grouped into the major 
categories of curriculiim/ employer/community utilisation; guidance and 
management. 

Reviewers can first scan the program element descriptions (upper left of 
each even^nun^ered page) to identify the areas of most concern and then 
compare ^e four models* The four versions of each element are presented 
side by side on facing pages for easy reference, 

Each of the four iMborMtories offmrs materials , technical assistance and 
staff training' to h&lp othBrs plan and implement their own EBCE programs , 
5©e page 50 for information on these services, 
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Profiles of the Four Models 

The following brief descriptions display highlights of the various 
t^ie/77fc?nfcs in one r>l^ce to help reviewers visualize the total progranj 
in e^.ch of the four wodel.s before examining individual elemmnts * 




Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

In the pilot program of the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory, Charles.ton, 
West Virginia / the EBCE curriculuin is 
designed around the courses and credits 
required by a home high school but is a 
total alternative to traditional course 
work. Five major areas (Career 
Education, English/Coninunicatiuris , 
Mathematical Natural Science and Social 
Science) form tJie basis of a concept-^ 
centered curri'culum, and academic course 
work is integrated with career^ 
exploration experiences in the cominunity, 

Using two main curriculum documents-^^the 
Student Program Guide a_nd the Student 
Career Guide -'-pro gram staff work with 
each student individually to build an 
integrated career exploration plan for 
the student and an academic program 
based on stated learning objectives. 
Students must also complete a "Career 
Planning and Decision Making" course, 
which promotes master/ of basic career 
decision^making skills. 

Instead of attending clasBes^ AEL/EBCE 
studetits spend 70-80=. percent of their 
time at conununity sites of their choice, 
completing their personalized academic 
and career programs. The learning 
potential of each community site is 
analyzed and recorded in Expe r iencg Site 
Learning Guides . Students then use the 
learning guides and diagnostic 
testing keyed to the U.S. Department 
of Labor's 114 Worker Trait Classification 
system to access experience sites of 
their choice. 



Far West Laboratory 



Developed as a comprehensive alternative 
school program in urban Oakland, 
California^ the EBCE model of the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development is being implemented in 
a variety of communities and in differing 
configurations: for a cross section of 
students or a special target group/ as a 
program within, scHool or as a separate, 
school and as a full-time or part-time 
option for students. » 

Students plan and carry out their 
education through individual and" small 
group projects designed according to 
program guidelines and approved by staff 
and the resource persons with whom the 
students learn. Projects blend C^teer 
Development with Basic Skills, Life 
Skills and acadf.iTiic learning! enabling 
students to earn course credits in 
standard, areas through community-based 
research, experience and related reading 
and discussion. Depending on their 
individual needs and interests, students 
spend from. 20 to 80 percent of their 
time in the cormnunity in one-to-one and 
small group interactions with volunteer 
resource persons ^ 

To support and build upon students' 
individualized learning ^ FWL/EBffi uses 
a variety of group experiences (advisory 
groups # project seminars f workshops) , 
Students may also •.enroll in regular hi^ 
school or community college^ courses to 
meet their individual needs. 
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Profilss of the Models 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory's pilot site in Tigard/ 
Oregon, offers a full-time ^ comprehensive/ 
interdisciplinary program with three 
curriculum areas-^Basic Skills (reading^ 
math, communications)/ Life Skills 
\(creative development, critical thinking/ 
personal/social developrnent , science, 
functional citizenship, competencies) 
and Career Development (identifying 
career interests, understanding the world 
of work, employability skills , career 
knowledge) ^ Learning strategies for 
delivering these outcomes include career \ 
explorations, projects, learning and 
skill ^^uilding levels, competency^ 
certification, student journals arid 
world df work seminars - 

Each student's learning plan is developed 
by the student and staff through a cycle 
of .assessment, negotiation, performance, 
evaluation and integration of experiences* 

Students spend about 50 percent of their 
program time at learning sites, WDrking 
directly with community instructors^- 
individuals who have volunteered to take 
part in the program and receive some 
trainifig from program staff for this 
role. The program uses a detailed task 
analysis procedure to identify the full 
learning potential of each employer/ 
community site and translate that 
potential into learning objectives. The 
objectives then become' the basis for 
indiyidualized projects which students 
complete in the comnunity. 



Research for Better Schools 

The IBCE model of Research for Better 
Schools , in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
is designed to operate on and benefit 
from the regular school curriculum. 
The EiCE es^erience is delivered 
through three program components^= 
Career Deveropment (consisting of both 
exploration and specialization) , Career 
Guidance and an Academic Resource Ceriter. 
The program introduces these components 
into the secondary school curriculum, 
and half of the students' courses And/or 
scheduling is based on the parent/school 
requirements and schedules ^ 

Students spend approximately 20 percent 
of their school week in the coimnunity, 
where they expand their care^er develop^ 
ment through eKplorations (a series of 
group mini^courses held at community 
resource sites) and specialization (a 
program of independent study projects) ^ 

A basic skills component delivered 
through the Academic Resource Center 
allows for individualization based on 
student assessment, and a program of 
group guidance instruction helps students 
clarify career possibilities for 
themselves. 
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Design 




E^ch EECE model has "eveloped its own curriculum design to accQmplish 
- t h e conino n objectiviss of involving people and facilities in the 
conrnunitu ci,^: thf? principal resources for student learning and 
aomb 1 n i ng aonun unJ cy learning activities into a balanced ^ comprehens i ve 
fndi vidua 1 1 zed program for hi gh school s t uden ts . 



Appalriichia Educational Laboratory 



Far West Laboratory 



. AEL/KB 



curriculum special is i^s 
d a concept = c^n tared cu^riculuiti 
arciurui rive major areas ( Career 
i on_f IS ng lish/Communicatioris f 
a tics"/ 



tura 1 Science and Social 



iXqxc'^)- , which are subdivided into a 

iierarchv of^ 18 maior conceDts, 85 

- - - , 

3Uhcc.\riCepcs and over bOO general 

/es. Those cjeneral objectives 
: ba s t?i f o r an a I rnos t infinite 
nuiTihe r 'k> f spe cific obnecti ve s for 
ind i viduai ized student learninq 
actiyitios, , 



mo acadeniic: 



::oncepts, subconcepts and 
objecriivuH arc- oruanized into 28 
courr.k-'S from which students build 
their EBCE programs. Sortie of the 
proqram cours'es are traditional (e.q., 
alyebra, chemistryf standard English) 
and others are nontrad i t iona 1 (e.g., 
Arnorican insti tut iCDns , family 
ro la tionships , rnodern technology) . 

Based on thuir academic tranacript 
roquirGm^nt^* and lln consultation with 
their learnincj Goordinators * ^EL/EBCE 
students select the courses they need 
a n d /o r wa n t and the n select a 1 ini i t ed 
■number of subconcopts and general 
obj V' 7*: i v*^s ^ which constitute the 
or-: iwrinq structurie of their 
ind 1 V id ua I i z.ed acad emi c programs , As 
well as select inq academic courses, 
iitudents also begin focusing on the 
world of work as they undertake 
the process of career planning and 
do c i s i o n a k i n g * 



FWL/EBCE focuses on three core areas i 
Career Development---including career 
awareness and self ^development ; Basic 
Skills--specif ically reading , writ ing , 
oral comniunicatioTis and computational 
skills; and Life Skills-'^nterpersonal , 
inquiry? problem solving and decision 
making. Resource sites are developed 
and analyzed for learning potential in 
these areas as well as for conceptual 
and technical eontent. 

Drawing on the core cur/riculum goals 
and the learning potential offered by 
resources* staff help /students work 
out individualized goals, objectives 
and activities organi/zed in the form 
of a project plan. Project planning 
emphasiEes an inquiry process, starting 
with the student ' s ^own questions. 

Project Planning Packages (in Life 
Science, Physical Science/ Social 
Science, Coiranerce and Coimnuni cat ions 
& Media) provide students and staff 
with ideas and guidelines for 
developing projects that blend Career 
Development/ Life Skills and Basic 
Skills and are acceptable for academic 
credit equivalent to a geTnester's 
couf'se work. 
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Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

The NV/ii£L/r?^BCE curriculum is divided 
into triree content areas--Life Skills/ 
Basic Ski 11b and Careei Development. 
Et-XQh con te Jit area has specific outcome 
qoals for students. Staff work closely 
v;ith students to devolop individualized 
projects derived from potential learning 
activities at community sites the 
Rtuden^€. , sel'ect " Each project has 
specific objectives integrating the 
goalss'of tiie three curriculum areas 
with the individual student -s needs ^ 
interests and 'abil ities . 

The five Life Skills categories of 
creative development/ critical thinking, 
personal/social development, science snd 
functional citizenship emphasiEe liffelong 
learning/ personal growth and the ^ 
re lationdiiip of individuals to broader 
community, national and world concerns. 
The Life Skills coritent area also 
includes a set of ''^3urvival skills" 
called competencies, identified by the 
local contmunity as necGSsary for daily 
living. Those include knowledge of 
checking accouiitS/ insurance, bu,dgeting/ 
auto maintenance, etc- EBCE students 
must demo;,.^trate competence in these' 
areas as part of program requirements, 

Baiiic Ski 11. J aoncontrates on the reading, 
mathematics, writing, listening and 
speaking skills needed to perform tasks 
and functionr-i in t;he program and in 
adulthood. ^ 

Career Deve lQpment focuses on iden1::ifying 
career interests, understanding the world 
of work, geiieral employafaility skills and 
career knowledge, . 



Research for Better ^School s 

Each stUK. ont*s currlctrium in RBS/E'BCE 
involves Career Development (exploration 
and specialization) / Career Guidance and 
the Academic Resource Center/ in addition 
to regular high school course work. 
Career eKploration is a series^ of mini^ 
courses desiyn.ed around group and 
individual activities that are planned 
and conducted at community sites.. Each 
mini^course/ planned around a cluster of 
career areas, is offered either as an 
elective or as a substitute for required, 
social studies courses , 5 pe c i a 1 za t io n 
provides students with in^|iepth, 
individual project opportunities^ 
Projects may be the result of assignments 
in academic subject areas, special student 
interests or career exploration followup. 
In all cases? projects mix career and 
academic learning for required or elective 
school credit and involve student input 
on project design and hands-on student 
experience in ^the community. Career ^ 
Guidance uses both structured and 
informal group guidance activities to 
develop students' decision-making and 
problem^solving skills with respect to 
career planning. Initial sessions 
(usually one hour per week) are designed 
around a structured Career Clarification 
curriculum. The Academic Reso urce Center , 
providr?.^^ stiad'i'-nts with individual ly 
presurihod int^truction in English and 
mathematics, complemonting and preparing 
the student for EBCE activitit?s in Gareer 
f*xpl ora t ion and specialisation, 
f^emedia t ion of special student needs is 
a 1 so provided * : . 
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Program Completion Requinements 



Each program spscifiBs minimim ^ss&ntial skills and activities that 
students nrust meet in order ^ to complete the EBCE program 
satis factor ily and receive a high school diploma. 



Appalachia Educationai Laboratory 

Although AEL/EBCE studnnts may be 
housed in a learning center i5hysically 
'separate from the high school, the 
studonta graduate from their home high 
schools. Accordingly, the minimum 
requireinen ts that AEL imposes on students 
participating in EBCE tlirough their 
senior year is satisfactory completion^ 
of the course, credit and grade 
rSquirements of the local school system. 
Major emphasis during student orientation 
is on identifying and verifying remaining 
course ^and- credit requirements ^ and a 
major evaluation and curriculum planning 
focus throughout the student's program is 
on acceptable completion of those 
requirements. Additionally, all studentg 
must participate in an EBCE "Career 
Planning and Decision Making" course 
during each semester. Supplemental 
requirements for graduation may vary 
depending on student and parental 
requests and/or needs^-from basic reading 
and mathematics proficiency through 
special courses for students seeking 
certain types of postsecondary education 
or training. ' 



Far West Laboratory 

In addition to mtaoting local, district 
graduation requirements, each FWL/EBCE , 
student must satisfy minimum competency 
requirements in reading* writing, oral 
communications, career awareness and 
career decision making. Competence is 
assessed by observing performance in 
re^l situations rather than by 
standardize^ testing. 

Standards have also been established 
for student programs and projects, 
which districts may adapt to meet local 
needs a'^d constraints. Program 
criteria include 25 to 30 hours of 
program activity per week, including 
50 perceftt of time in project 
actimti^s and 30 percent at resource 
sites, keeping appointments and 
commitments and making satisfactory 
progress toward completion of graduation 
requirements . 

Each student project must include 
exploration or investigation level 
activities with at least one resource 
person or organization, related reading 
and at least one tangible product. 
Each project must also include Career 
Development, Basic Skills and Life 
Skills activities and acquisition and 
use of concepts and skills of the kind ■ 
identified in the relevant Project 
Planning Package. 

Students are not required to complete a 
standard number of projects; rather, 
the number, scope and depth of student 
projects may vary widely depending on 
student interests, needs and abilities. 
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\Pr6gram Completion Requirements 



Northwest Regional EducationaT Laboratory .Research for Better Schools 



NWREL/EBCE has specific program 
complation requirements^ that have: been 
accepted by state ,and local education 
agencies as different *£roitt but -equal' . 
to traditional requirements/ ^Stude'nts 
pompleting the program receive standarc 
diplomas from their parent high^ school. 
Program requirements include the 
toll owing i , . * * 



Students remain on the rolls of the 
high school* They are requirad to earn 
the same number s of credits all students 
must earn, but their ^credits must 
reflect career development / career 
guidance and basic skill development 
as jwell as prescribed and elective 
courses . ^ , 



Each ycar^ students must complete 
ten projects i twp^- in each 'Site* \ 
Skills area. Eacii project' 
includes sic Skills activities. 

A set of 13 skills or' competencies 
must be completed 'by all students, 
w'iether they enter the prograni as ■ 
juniors or seniors. (The 
competencies include, such 
"survival = skills" as bud^geting* 
auto upkeep and maintaining a 
checking account. 0 ^ 

Students must spend a minimum of 
15 hours per week at, employer/ 
community* sites and complete a 
minimum of^ five career 
exp lorations and one learniiig ^ ^ 
Ic 1 per year. 



Individual content requirements rfre 
negptiated with each student to relate 
curriculum goals' to the information 
and skills the student needs to pursue 
personal and career goals on a lifetime 
basis. 
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Mode of Learning 

Eaah EBCE program was dGvelop&d around specific studmni learning 
strategies, and the strategies vary frOin prcgram to program ^ 



Agpalachia Educ.tlonai Laboratory 

AEL/!:dCE materials / aurriculuin and 
instructional and evaluation strategies 
revolve arnund the conviction that the 
process ot learn vng must be as 
carefully and complettsly taught as the 
content of learninc> The major vehicla 
for documenting ani guiding student 
learning is the Ac aiviby Sheet s a 
single pagtj iGarni^j&a. model designed to 
develop critical thinking and inquiry 
skills in the student regardless of the 
specific content of t.hc^ project. Each 
short-term project j whether academic or 
career oriented^ is "planned to help the 
student ^gain skill in^^ive clearly 
specified levels of inquiry--^def ining . 
the problem* gathering data, organiEing/ 
analyzing data^ generalizing or making 
inferenccii and comnunicating the results. 
Each completed Activity Sheet is 
ova 1 ua t ed Lm"' four different ways* one 
of ^whiji^i'^s studjent progress in using 
these inquiry or critical tninking 
skirls^ " AEL/EB. I;' students thus not only 
maator apeaif=ic sui^ject information but 
also master ?ind apply th^;? basic skills 
nOGded to continue iGaming and thinking 
rationeiLly and offfoctively throughout 
life. 



Far West Laboratory 

The individualized a'tuden t jr qj ect 
planned by the student and approved 
by staff is t h t? a e n t. r a 1 m c» a n s ot 
organizing student learning and awarding 
credit for student .work Students learn 
by planning, questioning, doing and 
evaluating their own experiences and 
performance. Students learn how to 
learn through an inquiry isrocess-- 
identifying significant questions and 
appropriate resources, working 'with 
people in the field supplemented by 
related reading, analyzing what they do 
and learn and synthesizing the results 
in written or other products and through 
individual and group discussions with 
staff, while students may pool their 
interests and skills in a small group 
project, the basic process is the same. 

Students' experience-based learning is 
supported and expanded through advisory 
g roup sessions with their learning 
coordinator and through project seminars 
in wlticK students working on related 
projects (e.g., in Life Science) share 
their individual research and thus 
broaden their >.nowledge of the field* 

Other st^ategios"^- independent study 
using programmed materials i tutorials , 
small group workshops or enrollment in 
regular high school or community college 
courses-'^are ainong the u^jtions available 
to students and staff in building 
comprehensive learnijig programs to meet 
Individual student neodF^ and ^interests , 
Whenevar possible, these supplementary 
activities arc made an integral part of 
the students' projects* 
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Mode of Lemrning 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory Research for Better Schools 



NWREL/EBCE bases its instructional 
strategies around one central theme? 
tliat the lifetime payoff of formal 
education should be the ability to keep 
on learning. Students discover that 
experiences in the community offer 
significant learning opportunities which 
can be integrated with the essential 
knowledge and skills society expects 
its educational systems to deliver. 

Projects ^ are the primary vehicle for 
planning and monitoring individual 
student learning in the community. ■ 
Students gain practice in hasic skills 
and critical thinking as they complete 
project activities in specific curriculum 
content areas. Through the process of 
career explorat4on ^ students gain job 
investigation and assessment skills.^ 
Learning levels give rtudents "hands-on" 
practice in the skills* knowledge and 
attitudes required for specific jobs'. 
They also provide the context within ■ 
which the individual projects are 
developed * 

Through c ompo tency certi f 1 c a.t i on , 
students deMnstrata their proficiency 
in stated '-survival skills" needed for 
adult daily living. Journal writing 
helps students develop cnTmnunication 
skills and integrate their experiences 
with personal needs and goals. Seminars 
give students ppportunities to meet as 
a group and discuss world of work issues 
with expGrts from the cormnunity. 



The MS Mdel utiliEes three distinct 
modes of learning^^the class^om , 
individual and group sessions and 
activities and experiences in the 
community and/or working on projects in 
^e field. A major objective of these 
modes of learning is to have ^e school 
and the . connnimity work together to 
implement a career education program. 

Students learn through the three program 
components of Career Development, Career 
Guidance and the Academic Resource 
Center. Career Development ^ which 
includes career exploration and 
apecialiaation, provides students with 
the means to acquiri knowledge and skills 
that-will help ■Uiefn understand the 
economic sector Uirough both a series of 
struatured esqperiances at resource sites 
and individoial projects , Career 
Guidance, a small group activity i is 
designed to Improve a student *s 
understanding of the work environment/ 
personal strengths and weaknesses and 
the importanee of career planning* 
The Academic Resource Center provides 
for basic skill development in English 
and math through individualized 
materials prescribed on the basis of 
^diagnostic testing. These con^onents 
are all complements of the regular 
school curriculum. 



ERIC 



CURRICULUM 



Student Learning Plan Development 

EBCE requi res^ an orderly process for assessing and dacumenting each 
student ' s academic and career program of study, Stud&nt l&arning 
plans^are developed to derive an acceptable set of objectives tnat . 
will shape each "studBnt* s personalized BxperlBnce In EBCE, 



Appa 1 ach1 a Educational Laboratory 



Far West Laboratory 



A student Proyarn Guide helps AEL/EBCE 
students (a) identify their car ear 
interests and aptitudes using self" 
assessment exercises and tests; (b) 
identify their academic needs and 
interests through transcripts and basic 
skills inventories; and (c) select 
specific EBCE courses/ job titles ^ 
experience sites and academic themes 
based oh these academic and career 
assessments. Several manuals and guides 
cross reference general career and 
aeademio choices with experience sites., 
texts, exercises and'.. community resource 
persons so that each student can create 
the pi^ecise blend of activities, 
materials and locations which are most 
appropr ii'a te . 

Personalised counEaeling, discussion and 
nogotiation sessions betw#sn a student 
and learning coordinator (staff person 
filling the role of teacher/ tutor/ 
counselor) then lead to creation of 
spec if io Activity Shee tB--shor t= term 
learning projects which identify in 
clear, measurable terms precisely wlia t 
learning v/ill occur, us well as wherni 
when and how. [jsod frequently to 
ref ine student activities in response 
to learning outcomes, all of these 
ma tu rials and strategies provide both 
compreheViis ivQ dcsciimentation and 
opl^o r t u n 1 1 i e s for flexible, c 1 e n r 1 y 
specified, manageable, yet fully 
i nd i V id ua I i x ed s t ud e n t 1 u a r fi i ng p 1 ari s 
and act Lvi. ties. 



FWL^ has developed procedures to 
facilitate the planning and 
implerientation of learning programs 
based on each student *s interests uud 
needs and aimed at growth in Basic 
Skills, Career Development and Life . 
Skills. 

After entry assessment has been 
completed during the student's 
orientation to the program, the student 
and learning coordinator formulate a 
long-'term plan, then focus on how the 
student will accomplish the goals laid 
out in tlie plan. ■ 

With help from staff the stuc^ent selects 
learning strategies, begins visiting 
resources, may enroll in classes or 
"tutorials" at the learning center and, 
most significantly, begins x^roject 
planning . Project Planning Pac kages 
provide students and staff with a 
convenient ^framework for .designing, 
projects that integrate academic and 
career learnirig. Each package unites a 
study area such as social science with 
associated careers, It includes goals, 
reli3vant concepts, issues and topics , 
sample projects, a list of available 
resources and suggested readings. Using 
the project format, students specify 
questions they want to answer, goals 
til Q y into r: d to a c 1 1 i e v o , r u so u r c os a nd ' 
activities nooded to carry them out and 
how tliuy intend to demonBtrate the 
aciuovement of their goals. Student 
[ji't-jgresB, i 'ukIh and Lnt*urtj>it:j tiru 
cc;}?! t inual ly ruaaseHsed arid tlio student 
io involved in rei)lanninq oh necGsaary. 
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stua&nt Learning Plan Development 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

In- the N\^REL modol, students' 
individualized learning plans based 
on assessed student needs, interests and 
abilities. Each learning plan is a well- 
analysed; sequenced set of activities . 
that moves= the student toward clearly 
defined learning objtactives related to 
the stated goals of the curriculum. 

Learning plans are negotiated between 
staff and students through a continuing 
cycle of assessment j prescription, 
evaiuation and integration of 
experiences^ The cycle Begins with 
initial assessment of student needs and 
interests. Each student then negotiates 
learning goals with the staff and is 
helped to design a plan hat prescribes 
learning strategies to meet personal 
and pr6gr^am goals* , As student work in 
the program progress<dS, each completed 
activity is evaluated by student, staff 
and appropriate cormnunity resource 
people; this evaluation yields the 
assessment information on which 
successive learning activities are based* 

Student progress in the program is 
carefully monitored and recorded. 
Students develop their own timelines for 
completing ! activities I then meet 
regularly with staff to report on their 
progress and/ or renegotiate timelines as 
needed. In addition, the program has 
a comprehensive recordkeeping systom to 
keep track of each student's performance 
and personal growth and verify completion 
of program requiromonts . 

16 



Research for Better Schools 

School staff, functioning as counselors 
or coordinators I help students plan their 
EBCE program^ Students choose the career 
clusters they wish to explore by going 
through the Career Exploration Catalog 
and making a first, second and third 
choice^ Over the course of a year, 
students usually explore three clusters 
(spending an average of 12 weeks on each) 
In this v/ay students are usually able 
to explore all three of their choices 
during the year. 

Students' interested in career 
SLp_ec_ial_ization --more in-depth activity 
rit^ resource sites^-must first negotiate 
with a coordinator to determine what 
they are prepared to do^ then find the 
resource site to carry out their 
proposed activity* Students have the 
primary responsibility for securing a 
specialisation, with some help from the 
school 'coordinator i 

Students participating in basic skills 
activities are tested by school staff arid 
then have diagnostic, prescriptive 
assessments written to form a program 
plan in either math or English. 
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Career Planning and Decision Making ■ = . 

i?i6f aaviier cammnent of ths EBCE program sp&aifiBs prooedurBs mnd 

processes by which students learn how to identify ^ evalua^e^ mnd 
f»::*jtvtvr c:'r5rt:or areas i\l-:it&d to their int^r&sts. 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

ASiL's pro^jram omphasLzBS the 
intiLjrrolat ianishipB among three aspects 
of career pldnning and clGcision making^ 
a^lf-knowledqe (aptitudes, interests, 
tomparamtiri ts ^ skills)^ knowledge of 
spocific careers/ jobs and generalised 
wQ r } d q t wor k i n f o r m t ion , S t ud e n t s 
tmke several career^related 
fiol i-aiisc-ssmen t Instruments. The 
resulting infornv^tion. is entered on a 
npi^cinl natrix containod in the - 
stu^len;^ Prog ram Guide . The matrix 
cross r^jferenceB these assessments to 
the U.S. DQpartrient of Labor's 114 



Worker Trait 



■lassif ica tions 



and leads, to selection cf several types 
of careers for initial investigat ioiu 
The resul\::int^ placerents, in 
Gonjunction with use o£ a $_tudejvt 
Career juide (a self ^directed 

ifistr lunen c) and specific 
V 5^heets, involve the student 
" aneously ga^.ning information 



searor 
Ac c 1 vj t V 
in B imui 



ific job, (b) the job 
aspects of the world 



a i JO u t:. i a / a i 
unv itfoniftori t , 
of work and (d) the degree to which 
tiise studf^nt*^^ initial assessment of 
personal career aptitudes and interests 
.actuajly matchos uhe^ real world 
ox!:;er lances the student, is having. 
Th.- cycLu of assessment, placement, 
Lfif or:ra ■..i.oi\ c^)lltjction and reasseasment 
occur:] ar- 'rhurt irit^MrvrUH thrQughout 



Far West Laboratory 

Because of the integrated nature of the 
three curriculuin components (Basic 
Skills, Life Skills, Career DevelopTnent) 
in ail student learning activities, 
career planning and decision making are 
a recurring focus of student work. 
During^ their orientation to the program, 
students are introduced to a process of 
career planhlng and decision making that 
starts with learning about their own 
interests, strengths* weaknesses, likesi 
dislikes and values and recognizing that 
these may change with further education 
and eKperience, 

Students are then helped to ^lan 
activities and gain experiences in EBCE 
to test their knowledge of themselves 
as well as to learn more, about careers. ^ 
They learn to analyge careers no^ just 
in terms of duties, requirements and 
rewards, but in terms of the effect on 
one's lifestyle and congruerice with 
one's values, ' In individual and group 
sessions students are led to evaluate 
their eKperiences ^ith resources in 
terms of what they have learned about 
themselves, to identify what they like 
and diglike about the career they have 
encountered, to continually reconsider 
their interests and personal goals and 
to seek additional information and 
eHperien^ce to aid their decision making* 

While firsthand eKploration and tosting 
of eKprnssed interests ahd goals are 
Qmphasized; studentFi are encouraged to ^ 
use other sources of tnformation (e.g., 
intorost and aptitudo iriventorie^^ and 
published occupational information) to 
identify latent interests or skills anrf 
select career areas to eKplora . 
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Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory Research for Better Schools 



Career planning and decision^making 
skills are fostered within all NWREL/ 
EBCE student learning activities, 
including career interest assessment, 
student journals", world of work seminars, 
career explorations, learning level 
experiences and project activities. In 
addition, all adults involved in the 
progrEim participate in ongoing career 
counseling to help students improve 
their informat ion-^gathering and problem^ 
solving skills and add to their store 
of career information. ^ ^ . •? 

Career exploration, particularly, is an 
important program strategy for helping / 
students, gain career decision-making 
skills. The eKploration process and'" 
accompanying. Caiuar EKploration Package 
guide students through three to, five- 
day investigations , of occujpations in the 
community and help students practice ^ 
assessment techniques tney can use in ^ 
career planning throughout their lives- 

The individualized, problem-centered 
projects that students complete' at 
community site^i encourage students to 
manage their own learning and perceivu ^ 
the relationships among personal goals, 
career options and specific knowledge 
and skills. Through projects, students 
define and pursue inwediate learning 
goals and 'ixamino and refine broader 
career/life aspirations. 



The RBS model provi^ves direct and 
indirect instruction in Career planning 
and decision making* The career 
clarification program used in the Career 
Guidance curriculum component is an 
instructional program designed to develop 
student understanding of ^techniques 
and information required for career 
planning and decision making and to 
provide practical . exercises relevant 
to student experierfc*es in the program. 
Through exploration and specialization* 
the CaTtfer Development component provides 
students with information and ^experiences 
in a variety of q.areer areas which are 
the basis for activitie-.. in group 
guidance, coi^se selection and future 
.preparation. ■ ■ 
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Use of Academic Course Work 



rThiS'... Area deals with the extent to which maa.demic courMe work fi.p./ 
classroom ' instruction) is integrated wTth career exploration snd \ 
decision making in each of the four' EBCE models, [ 



Appalachta Educational Laboratory 

Although the AEL/EBCE program has been 
daliberately designed to "stand alone," 
the twelve sites which have field 
tasted the AEL/EBCl program have 
dmonstrated that regular academic 
classes can easily be incorporated into 
students' programs. In fact, when the 
prograin is located in the home high 
school (rather, than in a separate 
fa^'ility) EBCE students enjoy the "best 
of both worlds" as they are able to 
supplement,. their EBCE experiences with 
courses and events such as foreign 
languages, band, football, etc* Also, 
EBCl students always have t^e option 
of enrolling in local community/career 
eollegas, vocational centers or other 
types of "learning centers. 



Far West Laboratory 



In general the FWL/EBCE model replaces 
classroom instruction! in academic areas 
with a combination of; individualizad 
research projects and weekly seminars # 
during which all students working on "^^ 
projects in a given field broa-len their 
knowledge of the subjeqt by sharing 
their research with one- another and 
discussing concepts,; issues, methods 
-and recent developments in the field. 
Through experience^based projects and 
seminar discussions^ academic lear-^ing 
and career exploration are insepai/Sble 
parts. of the same experience. ^ 

EBCE students may also enroll in 
regular high school or community college 
courses or pursue .academic knowledge and 
skills through independent study , 
tutorials or workshops offered through 
the EBCE program,^ To the extent these 
supplementary activities are 
individualized and controlled by the 
EBCE st'aff, .dhey are related to #nd 
build on students' field experiences, 
whenever appropriate, students enrolled 
in courses outside of EBCE are 
encouraged .to develop a related project : 
to learn practical applications of the 
concopts or skills they are learning 
in clajSi 
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Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

In NWREL/EBCE, academic content is 
dalivared primarily through actual 
conimiinity experiences, and student 
projects are the principal program 
strategy for delivering that content, 
'Project activities are addressed 
speeifically to the five Life Skill 
areas and Basic Skills j as well as _ 
Career Developmeht , 

In addition, however , students can 
include regular- high school classes 
in their learning plans if these are 
appropriate to the individual student's 
needs and goals. Similarly, EBCE 
students can enroll iri selected' classes . 
at comniunity colleges in the area.. 
Educational opportunities at the high 
scho©l and community colleges are 
looked on as another kind of community 
resource to consider in helping students 
achieve '-iearning, career and life goals^ 



Research for Better Schools 

The RBS model requires student acces 
to regular school classes for all 
subjects other than English and math 
basic skills davelopment and career 
exploration and specialization 
activities^ 
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Group Experiences 

Various kinds of small group l&arning activities have bBen developed 
within EBCE programs to provide group interaction in a program that is 
primarily individualized and personalized , 




Appalachid Educational Laboratory 

Small group activities within AEL/EBCl 
are designed to provide and/or supplement 
student growth and learning in several 
wayst 

1. Academic groups enrich learning 
in ways such as sharing coTranen 
probleTns and interests and 
participating in cooperative 
small group academic projects , 

2 . In careeg^ groups students share 
inforTTiation and insights about 

3 the^iri^,^site placements and learn ing 
■^'eKpe^riences ; obtain information 
^ -about training, -job seeking, small 
'businesses, etc.; or practice 
assessing and applying individual 
career aptitudes* skills, etc. 

3 . Guidance/counseling groups 
provid'^ opportunities for 
.students to develop and promote- 
self ^awareness , self-confidence , 
problam solv^ing and values 
clarifications bridge the gap 
between the familiar group 
approach to education (ciassrooms) 
and the new one-to-ono 

' rGlationships (EBCE) ; and build , • 
■ their skills in human relations 
a n d commu n ic a t io n s , 

Such qxQup activities are provided both 
formally, and informally for students on 
an ongoing^ bt^isi'^* . 



Far West Laboratory 

FWL/EBCE incorporates a variety of 
group eKperiences to expand learning 
and peer group int^.iactions i 

1. AdyisggY 5yo^£g ^ comprised of 
those students assigned to a 
partiaQWr learning coordinator, 
have pllLfcieA activities to help 
students become better project 

^ ^planners and problem solvers, 
more skillful decision makers^ 
and able to relate to others 
more effectively. , , > 

2. ■ Project seminars ^re designed to 

assure that students pursuing 
separate projects in a common 
field of study (such as Life 
Science- or SO'^ial Sciences) can ' 
share their questions, issues # 
IDroblems and experiences' ih~ 
order to broaden their 
understanding of the field. 

3. Workshops ate conducted as needed 
for students with common needs or 
interests. Workshops help 
students prepare for' employment 
interviews, college entrance 
examinations, job seeking, resume 
writing, etc. Small group 
workshops may also be used in 
place of tutorials for instruction 
in basic skills, foreign language^ 
advanced ma th ^ etc . 

4. Gr o up pr o j e c t s enable students to 
coir^^ine their interests and skills 
in. planning and carrying out a 
project with shared objyctives, 
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Group ExperiBnces 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

The NWREL/EBCE modal has = th© following^ 
activities to give studants opportunities 
for group interaction i . ^ 

1. World of w ork g^eminars bring 
community adults to the" learning 
center to discuss important 
employnien t. and econoifiic issues 
with studentSi 

2. , All^ s t u de n t me e tings are held 

weekly to share anhQuncements 
and plan upcoming events. 

3. An annual student retreat in 
the fall lets students and staff 
build group feelings ^ sharpen 
group problern-solving skills 
and open up channels of 
communication and trust. 

4 . E ' n ing ga t ho r tngs wi_th ^ara n t s 
g : . ■ I mmu n 1 1 y volunteers give 
students the opportunity tb host 
visitors at the learning center 
/'^ and explain EBCE. 

5, Grourj rlebriefings following 
f^tudent ^career explorations 
--7^ enablG students to share Uheir 
^' obsGrvht.ions / opinions and 
react ionA to site teKperiences, 




Research for Better Schools 

Group instruction is utilised in. each 
of the three pro^gram components. 
Groups of 10-15 students participate 
in career exploration experiences ^ 
While moving through these experiences, 
it may become, necessary to divide the 
students into smaller units to work 
on individual projects. (Ninth through 
twelfth graders may be mixed for career 
exploration activities,) stiidents are 
also grouped in regularly scheduled 
guidance sessions . The Academic 
Resource Center is. individualized . but 
uses small group instruction as one 
learning mode. . ^ 
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Cirtif ication of Learning 

Each program has its own procedures for documenting student 
experiences in EBCE The purpose of the cr&dentialing process is 
to provide a rBCord af learning accompliBhments that is comparable 
Co a regular high school transcript ^ 



Appal achia Educational Laboratory 



Far West Laboratory 



AEL has created detailed procedures and 
documents for wor^king ^Ith parents and 
state and'- local education agencies to 
translate EBCE eKperiences into high 
school credits and grades. 

Accountability is essentially maintained 
through three sets of mechanisms: 

1* forms and worksheets which 
capture or summarize all 
individual student curricular 
decisions (courses # sites, needs* 
goals, activities and evaliration 
criteria). 

2, evaluation procedures .and 
docuinents which use EBCE staff", 
students, ^ resource persons, 
parents and school personnel to 
continuously track; measure and 
record student' performance and 
learning 

3. materials and procedures 
approved by the school system 
to translate individual student 
activities and per^formance in 
EBCE clearly into standard. ^ 
Carnegie course credits and 
grades to be entered on students' 
high school tranocripts 

Upon satisfactory completion of EBCE 

each student receives a regular diploma 

from the home high school and a Career 
Education certificate . 



The guidelines and criteria provided " 
in Project Planning Packages enable 
sehool^ districts to translate EBCE 
activities into credit for standard 
high school subjects * When constructing 
their project plans/ students indicate 
the type and amount of credit planned/ 
subject to the approval of their 
learning coordinators^ Each completed 
project is evaluated by learning 
coordinators* resource persons, skills 
specialists a^d any other designated 
certi'fiers. when a project is 
successfully completed, credit is 
assigned in^ the subject are^ designated 
and entered on the official transcript. 
Other EBCE activities such as workshops # 
tutorials and seminars also yield 
academic' credit upon successful 
completiQn and evaluation* 

Rating 'scales and checklists are used 
to monitor students' progress toward ■ 
and completion of EBCE competence 
requirements in reading, writing', 
quantita,-tive skills, oral communications, 
cAreer decision, making and career 
awareness^ The learning coordinator 
certifies students' competence in each 
area based on obser;Vation , evaluation 
of productive work and verification 
from resources, tutors and other EBCE 
staff. 
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Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

NWREL/IBCE has a well-defined set of ^ 
proaedures and doeuments for reQordinf 
and reporting student progresa in the 
program. EBCE staff have also' developed 
guidelines for translating student work 
into Carnegie units of credit when 
needed for placement purposes* 

Grades are not assigned and student 
work in the program is not routinely 
broken out into standard courses and 
units of credit; instead^ students are 
required to complete the 4r work at 
performance levels appropriate to their 
abilities and goals. Evaluation criteria 
for each learning act:lvity are/ 
individually negotiated between student 
and staff, and each completed learning 
experience is tihen evaluated and 
certified according to those criteria 
by the appropriate persons^^including 
staff; parents and community resources. 

When students exit the program, ^they 
receive a certification portfolio that 
contains performance information , needed 
by parents, high school placement 
officials/ poitential employers and 
college registrars. Graduating students 
also receive a standard high school 
diploma. Transfer procedures have been" 
developed betwaen the progfram and the 
parent school so EBCE students can 
reenter the vregular ^high school program, 
if=.desired. 



Risearch for Better Schools 

The RBS/EBCl instructional components 
are part df the regular secondary 
school curriculum. Credit for courses 
students complete through field 
ekperiences can be determined at the ■ 
discretion of school administration* 
At the RBS demonstration site, 
department heads and other staff 
certify = co\irse content students have 
learned in the field. 
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EMPLOrER/COMMUNITY UTILIZATION 



\ 



Role o-f Corrimuhity Participants 

BBCE programs must have the cooperation of conmunity rBsource persons 
oi^ganizations and BMperiencB sites to provide communl ty^based learning 
actlvitiQB for students. Oormnuni ty participants are central to 
p ragr a m o p era tion . * 



B 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory ■. 

In AEL/EBCE the coimnunity literally 
becomes the school as students spend 
apprOKimatGly 80. percent of their time 
learning at various experience sites. 
Once a student is placed in a specific 
work situation* an EBCE resource person 
begins working'with the student on a 
one to one basis in the following ways i 

1. answering questions about the 
work situation to help th^ 
studer.t complete activities in 
the Stud ent Career Guide 

2. helping the student work on 
activi ty sheets involved in 
completing site related , 
pro j ects 

3 . fill ing ou t a 5 1 uden t_Eva 1 ua t ion 
Form to assess the student's 
progress and record attendance 

^4. providing the student with 

special types of tutoring and 
demonstration in specific areas 
^ - of expertise 



Far West Laboratory ' ' 

whether -an arc welder or lawyer* printer 
or biologistj the "re'source person'r^ ^ 
pr imary role is to .help students becpme 
adults, learri how to think for themselves 
make responsible decisions, relate 
maturely to others and plan and carry 
out their own learning projects. 

-The relationship between resource person 
and student;^ is" voluntary on both sides 
and is defined by a set of mutually; 
understood expectations arid consequences* 
Its scope # objectives and duration are 
negotiable^-depending on the resource 
person's availability and the student's 
educational 'needs and interests. 

Resources -work , closely with staff to 
identify potential learning activities 
and projects at thiir site. They provide 
feedback to staff on. student performance 
and products. Conmunity participants 
also serve on. a policy advisory board, 
providing recommendations to staff on 
policies and procedures and = helping to 
generate^ and maintain community support. 



AEL has clav^^ioped a systomatic experience 
s i te ati4 1 y 3 i 3 apf^roac h des i gned . to yield 
t he t'/pQ ^ f cooperation described a bo ve . 
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Role of chrmunity Participants ' 




Northwest RegionaV Educational Laboratory 

NWRIL/EBCE involves the entire cormiuhity 
in its design and operation i 

1. Business and labor people from 
the Gominunity^ students, parents 
'■- and sehool district representatives 
all* share in progrro planning^ and 
poliGymak3Ln£ . . 

2^ Citizens in the .community help 
to generate and maintain public 
suppor t \f or the program* 

3. The comnyanity provides the 
learhing sites that are used by 
students to ineet personal and 
program objectives." Working^ 
adults at these. -sites serve as 
'^' instructors " for the students. 
They help students learn, aounsel 
them/ provide help on special 
prablems and give feedbaek to.^;^, 
staff on student performanae/ 

- i 

4, Community resoutce people with 
expertise in the various 
"survival ' skills" or comp^_t^c le s 
specified in the curriculim 
certify^ satisfactory student 
acquisition of those skills, 

5p Business and labor representatives 
participate in student seminars 
.on world of work issues. 

' 6. Individuals from the co^unity 
frequently tutor . individual 
students in academic subjects 
and areas of student interest* 

26 



Research for Better Schools 

V 

The RBS approach to EBCE requires 
cornmunity participation for four basic 
tasks i , . 

1. leadership ^ in developing publie 
support for the program and^ 

0 initially recruiting 
participants , 

2. leadership in defining- and 
designing career exploration 
and- specialization opportunities 
and revising them as necessary 

3. filling insttuetional roles ior 
career e^loration and 
specialisation courses , (program 
staff retain supervisory roles) 

4. helping the schools organize 
and develop an administrative 
mechanism for fostering ongoing 
coiMnunity partieipation and 
assuring effective use of 
connnunity participants 
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Recruitment Process 

An EBCE program needs a network of cormunity sites that can 
Mccormnodate student interests and prog raw requirements and provide a 
representative selection of careers. Procedures are needed to present 
the EBCE concept to the conmunity , contaat a range of sices and secure 
their commitment to participate in the program. 





Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

hEL has craated two different approaches 
to the recruitment of sites and resource 
personsj 

1* The "front runner" approach 
utilizes individuals who are 
promjn'ent in the cormnunity to 
obtain initial agreement from 
top officials at various sites. 
EBCE staff then conduct actual 
site analysis and final 
discussions. 

2. In the "music man" approachi 
EBCE personnel who are well 
versed in program site 
developmeht make contact with 
^ larger groups at general meetings, 
followed by indepth discussions 
and recruitment. 

^. 

Both approaches have been highly 
effective for AEL. 



Far West Laboratory 

The FWL/EBCE mode] seeks both individua 
volunteer resdurce persons and 
commitments from resource organisations 
If an individual volunteers, this 
contact is used as a base for eliciting 
organizational commitment. If an 
organization agrees to participate, the 
program^jseeks individual volunteers 
within it. In either case, the goal 
is to recruit individuals eager to work 
with students on a one^to-^one or small 
group basis . 

Recruitment of an initial pool of 
resources begins with personal contacts 
'by progra;: staff and supporters, 
combined with presentations to 
community organizations, individuals 
and organizations interested in < 
participating are identified and 
arrangements are made for personalized 
orientations and site analysis 
interviews. 

To provide a balanced pool of resources 
FV?L has developed procedures for 
determining the kinds of sites needed 
to meet student interests and academic 
needs and for identifying potential 
resource sites in the community. The 
program has also developed strategies 
for contacting sites, a suggested 
format for the recruitment interview, 
site selection criteria and procedures 
to assist students in adding to the 
pool by recruiting their own resource 
people. 
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Recruitment Process 



V 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Program staff personalise their 
xecruiting efforts by enlisting community 
leaders* parents and members of the 
program planning/advisory group to help 
identify potential learning sites and 
write letters introducing the program* 
Staff then take responsibility for 
GOnducting personal recruitment 
interviews and recording site information 
for use by students and staff, following 
estabiished program procedures. 

A variety of sites are recruited to meet 
students' tentative career interests, 
which are determined through assessment, ^ 
expressed interest and staff estimates. 
The network of employer/community sites 
resulting from initial recruitment 
offorts is sufficient in number (roughly 
two learning sites per student) and 
variety to allow student selection of 
multiple learning experiences in related 
job fields as well as among different 
occupations* 

.oyorn are given choices as to the 
extent of their involvement with 
students but are asked to make a specific 
commitment regarding the nature of the 
learning experiences they can offer. 
They sign a Letter of Intent to 
participate in the program and designate 
■ ipropriate "community instructors" to 
rk with fitudents. 



Research for Better Schools 

The recruitoent process is detemined 
by the number of available resources 
within a given community and the needs 
and interests of both the participating 
school and IBCK students * Program 
staff identify persona ^ resources or 
organizations such as Chambers of 
Commerce, business or labor groups or a 
cadre of influential citizens that 
might be interested in working 
cooperatively with education. Such 
persons and/or organizations identify 
potential resource sites and suggest 
how to access those sites* Program 
representatives then carefully 
articulate their needs to resource 
site staff, A policy commitoent to 
participate in the program is made at 
the management level and one person 
within the resource site agrees to 
meet with school taff... to begin 
planning for program involvement. 
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Appal a ch 1a Educational Laboratory 

AEL/EBCE offer^j several ways to provide 
rc'source persons wich the information 
and insights they need to work 
-::f f f cct ively with studants, A Guidg 
for Resource Persons giurmariEes key 
information ' about EBCE generally and 
about the resource parson's 
rerfpons ihil i ties within the program. 
Initial direct contact w^ith resource 
persons usually occurs as the site is 
ho mo analyzed or as a new resource 
person enrolls within an ■^xistirig 
site. M:::ontinuing resource person 
dev'^ lopment occurs as the learning 
coordinator's make site visits. 
Periodically I EBCE provides group 
seminars for reso^orce persons to 
exchange inforrnat ion ^ generate idfe 
and discuss problems and concerns. The 
EECI:i staff also maintain periodic 
telephone contact with resource persons 
and encoMraqe them to call the learning 
crK:;ri i:,ator s if they liave questions or 
concorn.^. r,enqthy and formal 
t r a I n i ng e s s i o ns for resource persons 
are not held* prirnarily because the 
resource persjions themselves jtidged 
uucn ses^^ions to he unnecessary. 



Far West Laboratory 

Program staff work individually with 
newly recruited resource persons to help 
them understand the underlying concepts 
of EBCE, its goals and how the program 
operates, as well as to determine with 
them how they can best help students. 
The resource persons' participation in 
defining their own roles is a key 
element in preparing them to work with 
s t ud e n 1 5 A Guide for Resource Pex^sons 
and CoTmnunity Organization^i helps orient 
resources to the program and serves as 
a reference as they help^ students plan 
and carry out their individual or . 
small group projects. 

As resource persons work with students, 
learning coordinators monitor studont 
progress to obtain information from 
the resource and provide personal iiied 
feedback that enables resources to 
evaluate and improve their \v'ork with 
students. The resource analyst 
maintains regular contact w*ith program 
resources and trouble shoots any i>robiems. 
Ongoing liaison is also maintair^ed. 
through newsletters and open houses, 
where resources can share and dliscui-nH 
their experience.. .,nd £-trat:egicn fcr 
working with stludents. 



Resource Parson Development and Maintenance 



North 



/est Regiona^ 



Educational Laboratory Research for Better Schools 



ComiTiunihy rejsourca persons are solected 
to work "instructors" with students 
an cho tosis of their interest and 
availabio time. tWREL/EBCE then ^ 
provider rGsource persons with. staff 
sur-:M.Qrt, program information^ skill 
development ajid contact with each other 
so they can successfully guide, negotiate 
with, instruct and evaluate students. 
Thi =de%^jldpment is accomplished 
through a. planned, integrated series of 
four group meetings held approximately 
once-' J quartor during the program year. 



Group orientation and training of 
community participants takes place 
before students begin their field 
programs. Training sessions are 
conducted by, school staff in a series 
of seminars focusing on program goals 
and objectives^ site analysis, 
implementation, learning activity 
development , program maintenance and 
evaluation, (If time and staff are 
limited I school staff can orient and 
train community participants 
individually as programs are developed.) 



Program staff also contact each learning 
site at least once a week for routine 
site maintenance j during which they 
respond to individual questions,- needs, 
concerns and suggestions that arise as 
Che community instructors work with 
students. i 



School staff continue to meet regularly 
with their community counterparts until- 
the latter gain experience in dealing 
with students. Contact is then 
maintained on a less regular ^ basis 
throughout the school year. 



This combination c^f planned development 
sessions for resoUrce persons and 
staff monitoring o,f student onsite 
activities guarantees a productive 
learning environment for EBCE students.- 
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ENPinyER/CmMUNTTY UTILIZATION 




The carmer and academic learning opportunities at each cooperating 
command ty site are systematically analyzed mnd documented to insure 
that students will receive bona fide and meaningful Icnrning 
^xpurienao^ when visiting Jiites of their choice. 





Appalachia Educ^ational Laboratory 

AIL/EBCE has created and refined a 
system for eKperience site analysis 
which (a) has been tested with over 
500 sites in several states^ ^b) can 
be "completed within a matter of hours, 
(c) provides full documentation on 
learning potential at any site and (d) 
generates the data needed for students 
and program staff to make knowledgeable 
and accurate decisions about site 
placements and site activities. The 
product of this analysis is an 
Experience Site Learning Guide for each 
site. These guides contain basic 
logistics on the site^ general 
information and relevant requirements 
(e.g.^ dress code^ transportation)* 
capsule descriptions of each segment 
of the eKperience site and detailed 
descriptions and summaries of the 
academic and career learning activities 
a student can undertake with that 
resource person. These data, in fact, 
provide EBCE students with a learning 
guide for each site and allow students 
and learning coordinators to select 
sites and resource persons as well as 
to generate detailed specif ications of 
learning^ activities. 



Far West Laboratory 

Through informal but probing interviews, 
program staff work with resources to 
identify a range of learning activities 
the resource can offer students, to 
expand their career and self knowledge, 
apply their basic skills in real life 
situations, research topics or issues 
of interest and acquire conceptual artd 
technical knowledge in academic and 
career areas. Learning activities are 
tailored to the resource person's 
interests, expertise, work and schedule. 
The business administrator with a degree 
in political science may be willing to 
work with students either on business 
or government projects. The fetter 
carrier who writes poetry may only be 
interested in sharing avocational 
interests. The carpenter with an avid 
interest in photography may be able 
zQ help students acquire skills in 
either area. The FWL/EBCE model 
capitalizes on resources' experience 
and expertise whether directly related 
to their current work situation or not. 

The range of- learning activities- - 
identified by the staff member and 
resource are spelled out in Resource 
Guides . In designing their projects 
and planning their work with the 
resources, students may choose from 
these options or work out others with 
the resources , sub ject to the approval 
of staff. 
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Research for Better Schools 



NWREL/EBCl has deye loped a Learning _S_i_tQ 
Analysis Forrn (LSAFi and process to 
identify potential learning activities 
at each community site in the program. 
The analysis is completed by a program 
staff person and coironunity instructor 
working together to identify job . 
requirements, characteristics and tasks 
in a descriptive format lisablt / staff 
and students. Of particular -. 
significance in this proGess is the 
breaking down of the community 
instructor's job into major tasks, 
subtasks and basic skills functions > 
that a student could perform. The 
staff person conducting the interview 
records this information on the LBAF^ 
which is then used in writing learning^ 
objectives and project activities for 
individual students to complete at that . 
learning site. 



School staff work together with resource 
people to inventpry the. available 
resources in the community and assess the 
learning potential of those resources* 
RBS has developed a Site Analysis 
Survey Form which is used in conjunction . 
with predetermined content objectives 
for studants ' field experienGes. The 
information drawn from the Site Analysis 
Survey Form and matched with the 
objectives for the field experiences 
forms the basis for program development 
between resource sita personnel and 
school staff* 
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Si te Util i za tion 



obscr'.'jt ion extansivQ 



student le^irning to 




Appal a Chi a Educa tional Laboratory 

Studerits spend an average of 80 percent 
of their time (four days out of five) 
learnirig at'conmunicy experiencei sites. 
These sites provide the envirozime^nt and 
opportunities for both c:are^Jr and 
academic learning. The b^sic learning = 
possibilities are established through 
the site analysis .process and docuiriGnted 
in -the Experience Site Learnin g Guide. 
With this inforTnation the ESCE learning 
coordinator and each student create a 
series of Activity Sheets which identify 
the academic courses, career areas and. 
specific activLties the student will 
pursue while at the .site. Each Activity 
.Sheet genera-lly covers a one to rhroe-^ 
week period. The resource person 
receives a copy of the Activity Sheet 
and thus knows what can bo done to help 
the student learn. The learning 
coordinator visits the .site at least 
once, during the student's placement. 
Upon completion of the placoment, the 
resource person submits. formal.-- -. 
Evaluation of the student *s activities, 
progress and performance. 



Far West Laboratory 

students select the. resourcos they 
will visit and use in their projects 
based on their current needs and 
interests. On a single project^ 
students may work with several resources 
at different levels of depth and 
duration. 

The orientat ion level or short-term 
arrangement allows the student tq 
become acquainted with resource per.^ons . 
and their organizations and discover . 
what can be learned there^'-or simply 
to supplement research on a project 
where the student is more intensively 
invol^ved with other resource people. 
Students tnust plan their orientation 
visits by identifying questions they 
will seek to answer on a project sk etch , 
which may or may not lead to a full- 
fledged project. 

The eKp loration level , allows the student 
_ to arrange— several- more viHits" with a ~ 
resource to survey a career or area 
of study. 

At the inve stigati on lev el , wliich may 
last a full schor-1 term, studenti^ , can 
focus on indep^th research or on 
mastoring selected career or academic - 
skills = ht both the exploration and ■ 
investigation levels^- students must 
work with their resources and learninc 
coordinator to develop a project plan 
specifying what they will do and learn, 
performance and products expected, 
deadlines, evaluators and =evaluation 
criteria » Sludents are encouraged to 
use more than one retsource on a project^ 
whenever poD-iiible. 
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Site Utilization 



NoF'thwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Kmployer/communicy sites formally 
recruited into th© program are used by 
students In four ways for both academic 
and career learnincj. Students' first 
experiences a t job sites of their choice 
are organiged as g a re e r g xp 1 o r a t ions , 
during which they proceed through a 
logical process of invastigation and 
aBsessrnent using an E xp^lo r ajt Ion P a ck age , 
^ le.^rning level gives students the 
opportunity to gain mor^ extensive 
experiences at. sites they have already 
examined on explorations. An. optional 
skill building level may follow a 
learning level at a site but is not 
required for all students (it allows 
development of en try-- level job skills 
for those who desire them). An 'optional, 
spec la_^ placement often runs 
concurrently- W'ith other site, placements 
and uses employer and community rit^s 
for other than specific career' skill 
purposes (completing specific project 
activ-tfei^s for— examplre)^^^ ~ 

Exploration and learning level sites ^are 
co.nsistently used for student work on ^ 
pro jects --individual izedj problem- 
centered guides that^^ help each student 
bl end . learning objectives from Basic 
Skills, Life Skiisls and Career Development 
into specific activities to be completed 
primarily onsite, The optional skill 
building and special placement levels 
are also incorporated into student 
learning plans through project activities. 



Research for Better Schools 

The RBS model organizes a resourco 
site into two eKperience levels. The 
first is career exploration where groups 
of from 10 to 15 students are involved 
in preplanned field experience 
activities within career Glusters they 
select. ■ These explorations enable 
them to see a variety -of careers during 
the school year. The second level of 
site usage is special Izatlon , which 
consists of individualized, in-depth 
experiences and hands-on activities for 
students after they have completed 
explorations * 
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EMPLOY ER/COMmWiTY UTILIZATION 



Range of Career Options 

EBCE prc^rams n&€d comuunity site nQtworks and procBdurQS that ^IIow 
their studBnts to selBCt and QKplore a varxBty of cmreers . 




Appalachia Educational Laboratory 



Far West Laboratory 



AEL/EBCE uses the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Worker Trait Group system and 
a series of related diagnostic tests to - 
assure stude'nt awareness of maKimum 
numbers of careers . The AEL experienc© 
site analysis procedures then provide 
a way to classify the resource person's 
job title into the appropriate Wor^ker 
Trait Group and descx'ibe the learning 
opportunities and possibilities in ^ 
detail. Cross-referencing and 
docuinentat ion inate rials assure that 
students can easily find all the 
relevant data. Students first relate 
their career interests^ aptitudes -and 
tamperaments to specific worker itait 
Groups, They then identify the available 
sites and job titles within those groups 
and obtain detailed information about 
any or all related jobs and careers. 



The range of careers available for 
direct eKpioration w*ill, of course, 
depend . on the resources available in 
any locale . Far West has developed 
procedures to aid an EBCE staff in 
developing a balanced pool of resources 
representing different kinds and levels 
of careers as well as offering learning 
opportunities across a variety of 
g^ubjects and disciplines. 

Students choose from among a broad 
range of jobs and careers (sites) for 
orientation / exploration and 
investigation activities. ^#iatever the 
focus of their project work, the Project 
Planning Package provides an annotated 
list of already developed resources. 
If different or additionai options are 
desired, other sites can be recruited 
and added to the network , either by the 
student or by program staff. _ 

Students may work with as few as three 
or as many as ten or more resources 
during a school term, depending on the 
number and type of projects planned. 
Students are required to explore at 
least six occupations each year they, 
are in the program. 
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Ranae of Career Options 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory Research for Better Schools 



Incoming students ' indicated career 
interests are the starting point for 
determining the types of sites needed 
for the ^JWREL/EBCE program. Staff, 
recruit a "netwqrk" of community sites 
representing a wide range of careers 
and occupations. Students,^ then choose 
the sites they will visit, based on 
expressed 'and assessed career interests. 
Additional sites are recruited whenever 
needed. 

Students are encouraged to explore and 
compare as wide a range of careers and 
jobs as possible* They learn firsthand 
about^ particular pcoupations through 
indi' idual career eKplorations and 
indepth learning level eKperiences at ^ 
the exploration sites of most interest 
to them . " 

..^Ltlio^^_t hgy_m,ua.t^jcplo r o_a-^ i mum_p_l^... 
five sites per year ^ students are not 
required to explore a specified number 
of occupations in a particular category 
or cluster. Similarly, students are not 
asked to focus on a potential future 
career, but rather to expand their career 
Interests through a variety of 
'experiences. One student's request for 
an auto mechanics site began vwith an , 
exploration of a service station, moved 
to a car dealerships then to a diesel 
shop .and finally to a computer 
maintenance f acili ty--all from an initial 
interest in "repair." 



The range of career options provided 
by RBS/EBCE depends on the number of 
ernployers and community resource. 
sites recruited for the program. 
RBS/EBCE seeks to give students 
opportunities to sample as wide. a 
range, of careers, occupations and job 
functions as possible. To do this, 
students ' exploration ^ activities are 
organized within clusters of careers 
and occupations . Each term the 
student selects a career cluster for 
which employer /community site 
experiences have already been planned 
by program staff If the student 
becomes particularly interested in one 
job, site or career while completing - 
group exploratory experiences in a 
given cluster, an individualiEed 
specialization placement can be ? 
arranged to allow the student more- 
. s ubs=tan.t±v:e=paxi i clpa td on in tho e _ 
activities. 
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GUTDASCE 



f Student Accountability 
I ■ 

I EBCB progr^m^ need an a aao Ufitability s ys tern that a cq uaints st udon ts. 
I and staff with their ohligatlons and rosponsibi li tie^ and providos 
(Uidelin&s for BStablisMng rL-ali stio studtdnt goals and mi Ics tones 
md dealing w^th student/stdff problenm. 




Appalachia Educational Laboratory 



Far West Laboratory 



AEL addresses student accountability in 
two ways: through clear and mutually 
agreed on statements of objactivcis and. 
time frames and by viewing student 
responsibility and behavior as part of 
the learning process rather than as 
something that interferes with learning. 
The Student Program Guid e and several 
other documents and forms clearly 
specify student learning dbjectives* 
learning activities, program decisions 
and gdais and evaluation criteria* 
forma 1 cycles of program review and 
updating take -place, separated by 
maximum intervals of nine weeks (review 
and updatiiig' occur more often for 
students with a record of difficulty) . 
Both, the learning coordinators and any 
supplemental counselors are trained to 
treat poor performance as a learning 
opportunity for the student. For, 
gxamplef th# l earning coordinat or migh^t 
assist students having difficulty by 
altering their program- or by creating 
now learning activities that focu.^ on 
the difficulty. Becoming increasingly 
indeponderit and responsible can thus' 
become an important learning goal for^ 
the student in^ and of itself. 



The first step in helping students act 
as responsible adults i&; to begin , 
treating them as adults^^capable of 
thinking, making decisions, planning 
their work ^ and accepting responsibility 
for their own actions. The role of 
staff is to assure that students possess 
suf f icient information , examine 
alternatives and understand the sure or 
likely consequonces of different actions 
so t]}ey can make informed decisions^ 
and commitments. 

The FWL/EBCE model provides a structure 
within which students and staff make 
decisions and are held accountable. 
Program handbooks assist by identifying 
the kinds of decisions that need to be 
made, discussing tradeoffs, specifying 
standards for student programs and 
jirojects and providing a procedure for 
monitoring student performancoj and 



handling problem situations , 

A key tool in this process is a 
p e rformance -based credit ass ignme nt 
system that is flexible enough to 
accommoAte individual student interests 
and learning objectives, yet rigorous 
enough to enable staff to' hold students 
accountable to plaos they participate 
in makinq. 
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Problems with student progress or 
behavior are treated as learning 
situat^ions. The student is led to ■ 
analyze the problem, its causes and 
consequtjnces . then to eKamine 
alternatives and make his or her own 
decision (with staff and possibly ^ 
par&'ptal approval ) about what cpur.^e 
of action to take. 



EKLC 



i 



student Accountability 



I 



Northwest Regidnal Educational Laboratory Research for Better Schools 



The NWREL/EBCE Student accountability 
system defines program expectations 
•regarding student learning and behavior 
in terms of choices students must make 
daily to progress in their learning 
plans.. The system clearly specifies 
student responsibilities relating ^to 
performance and behavior and suggests 
the kinds and s^equence of consequerices . 
students can expect if they do not meet 
their responsibilitiea . The emphasis 
is on helping students make decisions* 
be responsible for their own actions 
and make satisfactory use of their time. 



Students in the program are responfiible 
for mastering the performance objectives 
in their individualised math and 
English programs^ for "securing 
information about jobs* oceupations 
and careers while on resource sites j 
and for information processing,, 
decieion making/ problem solving and, 
finally, self evaluation* EBCE staff 
help students understand their 
responsibilities in eaeh of the three 
curriculum areas and follow regular 
school policies and procedures in 
dealing with problems. , , 



With staff assistance, each student 
- maps out specific learning objectives 
in stated time frames. Staff meet 
fegularl^/ with students to review their 
progress. Staff also meet regularly 
among themselves to discuss student 
growth and behavior and develop positive 
courses of action. Students receive 
both personal' acknowledgments of work' 
well done and ''staff support ^in dealing 
with any difficulties: ' ^ 



For all accpuntability issues, NWREB/ebCE 
has developed a process whereby students, 
parents and staff negotiate courses of 
action that will reconcile student 
behavior and program expectatiDn^ in 
ways that respect bath the individuality 
of each student and the needs of the 
community-at-^ large . Staff consider 
the student accountability system^^and 
the negotiation that is part of it--a.5 
an important guidance tool, .^mechanism 
fop turn ing ' every behavior into a 
learning' oxperiencei; 
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OUTDANCE 



System of Guidance and,,.G6unsel ing 

Guidance and counseling encompass mMny aspects < ^ delivering and 
monitoring d personalized program for each EBCE students They insure 
that Qiuch student* s program is based on p&rsohal needs and interests ^ 
and thou provide di rection and ass istance to each student for career 
and aaj€wmlc decision making. 



Appdlachla Educational Laboratory 



Far West Laboratory 



AEL/EBCE instruccional procedures and 
materials weave key aspects of guidance 
and counselinq into all. /student 
learning'. The following factors help 
to create an environment and set of . 
experiences where learning and guidance/ 
counseling are essentially one 
continuing event: 

1. the inquiry process/rational- 
thiiiking strategy built into 
each Activity Sheet ^ 



The guidance and counseling procedures 
of FWL/EBCE include the following major 
components i 

1. initial and ongoing assessment of 
students V learning needs, 
interests, capabilities and goals 

2. long-term and short-^term program 
planning, including individualized 
projects using employer /community 
resources 



: 2, the interactions between 

. Hol f-knowledge and directly 
experienced career information 
and insights 

3, tht' fact that program decisions^ 
- are based on individual student 

n-iTeds and interests 

4. car».ofal documentation of student 
i earning 

5* the one-* to-one learning 

situations* whether with a 
learning coordinator or 
"comunity resource person 

Small group guidance and counseling 
sessions supplement the individual 
jrowth and direction that flow out of 
the EBCE learning process. Access 'to 
a professional counselor (primarily 
using the local high, school ' s 
counseling program) "is also important , 
toth for. individual students and to 
provide ongoing inservice training 
and consultation to program staff. 



3 . procedures for monitoring 
's tudents' activities and growth 
to identify and resolve problems, 
assess competency and re--evaluate 
interests and needs 

4. criteria and procedures for 
awar ding c redit for completed 
student work 

These procedures are implemented through 
individual conferences » advisory groups 
and project seminars, with the joint ■ 
participation qf students, learning ^ 
''coordinators and resource persons. 

The learning coordinator performs a 
combined teacher/counselor function, 
helping students make informed decisions 
about their own education on a daily 
basis and helping them develop the 
skills they need to pursue their own 
goals. 
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SystBm of Cuidmnce ^nd Counseling 
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* Guidance in NV/REL/EBCE is integrated in 
all learning activities/ and interaction 
between program adults and students 
is fundamantal to the career and personal 
developrtient of each stuSent. The 
etnphasis ^is on helping students develop 
the attitudes and habits that will enable 
them to function' as independent adults, 

Guidance begins with student orientatio'n 
and continues through s 

1, " tiie ongoing cycle oi individual % 
learn i ng plan development 
(assessing needs and intorests, 
negotia tings and prescrlbinq 
learning activities^ evaluating, 
performance and integrating 
experiences) =-=^ 



Guidance and couaiseling in RBs/EBCE t^re 
delivered through the Career Guidance 
component of the curriculum. This 
component helps students acquire the 
self -evaluative, problem-solving and 
decisiori'-making skills they need to 
assess and relate their experiences 
in and outside the school to . their own 
career development and to public issues. 
Usually scheduled in one or two 
SO^ifiinute sessions per week/ guidance 
activities include both individual 
guidance and counseling and group work 
with a process skills curriculum 
■ called "Career Clarif ica'tion: A 
Problem-^Splving Approach. " 



ERIC 



2 > the studen^ accountability system 

3- systematic monitoring and 

documentation of student learning 
and feedback to students ^and 
parents 

4 . staff procedures for keeping each 
other informed concerning student 
behavior and' personal growth 



pericydic gr oup coun^sel ing/guidance 
activities for staff and ^students 



Every s^aff pirson, parent, community 
instructor, competency certifier or 
other resource person serves an important 
guidance function in the normal course 
of each student's EBCE activ^^ies. in 
addition, . specialists from the local 
high school ajid/or community provide , 
indepth professional help when needed. 
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GUr DANCE ^ 



Parlrit Rfilations 



Parents are involved in their children's EBCE Drag ram' iti y^rious 
ways--trom granting ^pBrmission for program partial pation to hijing 
rBgdl a r 1 y i n fo rmed of student progress and evaluati ons , Prj re? n ts a re 
iilsa Cicti ve muinbe rs of EBCE advisory groups . ' I 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

The pa re n t s f enrolled s t ude n t s are 
irtvolvcd in virtually all aspects of 
their criildren's programs ' ' 

1. Both parental , and student apprcval: 
arc requirod^/for prog ram entry, 
and pa^hts participato in 
orientation sessions and 
ono^to-one discuBBions with 
program staff before such* 
approval is requtssted of them. 

* 2, Tiie EBCE Community Advisory 

Council, which functions, in an 
. advisor-^^ and program resoiirce 
capac-ry, includes parent 
ropreHentative'^ . 

1. Writtun rei^r- ? of student 

aGtivit;..-iA^ etn^4 progress are ' 
provided t^ parents \\ a quarterly 

4, Sp^ciaj Lurent-studeiit conferencas 
are hoi::! any* sim^ a student's 
' percornance suggests that 
peraonal, indc^ith .:ov\torox\ /qs 
would "useful, . 

Paroj^ts are iiivited to ria^ticipate 
ir^ career -o£^iented Hominars and 
^r-\jci.nl j::ro3f.}ntat ionfj * 



Far West Laboratory 

Parental support and particip5ati on are 
encouraged in many ways^ 

1, Parents of prospective EBCE 

. students are invited to .program 
or iuritations 'so they can make 
informed decisions about their 
son's or daughter's participation. 

'2. Staff regularly schedule 

individual parent opnfeiMjnces 
regarding student progress and 
make periodic telephones contacts. 

'3, Parents rebeive copies of their 
students' program plans and- end - 
of^tej^ progress and credit 
suminaries. - ■ , 

4, Parents are encouraged to offer 
their experiences ' and expertise 
-to all EBCE students by 'bocoiriing 
resource persoiis . 

5p Parents are invited to ^program 
orientation sessions and open 
houses, 

6. Parent repreaentativee? sit on the 
program's pHolicy advisory board. 

Tht^ program maintainn regular 
communication with paronts to* promote 
their involvemont, regardless ot the 
parentji' OKpec ta tions from the prograin 
an i level of inbereRt; in their child 
learning act ivj 1 1 os . •■ " 



ParBnt RBlMtions 



iNorthwest Reg ional . Educat7onal Laboratory 

Beginning v/ith Initial student 
recruitment', t^WREL/EBCE involves 
pa re n t s actively i n t he pr ogr am . 
Parental ■ permiss ion is requirad for 
students to enter EBCE, Staff interact 
with parents several times before that 
perTTiiss ton is sought to insure that 
they# as well as the student, understand 
what the program can offer and will 
require. ' ■ 

Throughout; thc^ year, staff /pa rent 
communication is immediate and ongoing. 
Parents are regularly apprised of 
stiident learning plans and progress 
through a combination of written 
reports, .personal telephone calls and 
periodic conferences at the learning 
center^- Prograrn staff elicit parent 
opinions and suggestions and involve 
them in guidance decisions. ^ Parents 
receive a progra.m newsletter; are 
invited to an orientation session at 
the learning center each falli attend 
occasional othet gatherings with staff, 
student.^-, and community resource peoples 
and arc represented on the program's , 
governing hoard. 



RisearcH for Better Schools 

RBS/EBCE parents are actively involved 
in many facets of the program. Parental 
signatures are required before students 
become eligible for enrollment. Staif 
interact regularly with parents to 
assess student progress and solicit 
parent input* Parents are ^seated on 
the RBS advisory group and have also 
formed their own parent advisory group. 
The parent advisory group helps and 
encourages students by the following 
activities i 

1 . articulatiiVg program concerns 
to school administration 

^ 2. helping students bridge the gap 
between learning in school and 
p learning in the community 

3. helping the program relate to 
other^ groups within the 
community 

4* helping to recruit community 
■participants 

5. providing social activities for 
students 
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Student Recruitment ^nd Population 

> 

7 he EBCE program havB developed techniques for identifying , - 
contacting ^ interviewing and selecting students into the program 
and for presenting information on the concept and program to 
prosp€ative students and their parents. 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

AEL/EBCE has used many methods for 
recruiting EBCE studGJits^ ranging from 
presentations to the student body and 
referrals from guidance counselors to 
in-school "booths" and radio and 
television ads. Evaluation data 
indicate that ML/EBCE is effective 
with the full Gross section of student 
abilities^ ranging from National Merit 
scholors to low achievers and ^iotontial: 
dropDUts. EBCE appeals to this diverse 
group, both initially and on an ongoing 
Las is # because of the wide range of 
op|Jor tunities offered in the 
program-- ind ivid ua 1 i Eat ion i communi ty 
exoerience^ a nonclassroom setting, etc. 
The specifics of the program" are 
OKplained to both students and parents 
during the recruitment period^ usually ^ 
held in the spring and near semester 
transition* 



Far West Laboratory 

The FWL/EBCE model was designed to 
accommodate a broad range of student 
interests, abilities and backgrounds. 
The pilot operation of the' program was 
targeted to a cross section of senior 
high school students in terms of past 
performance, future plans, ethnic 
group, sex and socioeconomic 
backgrounds* FWL found that all kinds 
of students (though not every student) 
could profit from an eKperience-baaed , 
career^oriented * ^ s tudent-'Centered 
curriculum and that a divet^se student 
body yields important educational 
benefits through informal exchange 
among peers. 

some districts have, however ^ decided 
to implement a FWL/EBCE program to serve 
the needs of a particular academic or 
so u i Q e CO nomi c group. Th e S t uden t 
Recruitment Handbook discusses the 
effect of different target populations 
on program resources. For exarrij^le, a 
high proposition of poor readers 
requires a lower staff /student ratio 
as students will need more assistance 
in understanding Resourctj Guides and 
developing project plans. 
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Research for Better Schools 



tn/VREL/EBCE is a voluntary program 
designed to serve students within the 
total range of academic ability^ career 
aspirations, depandability and 
motivation. Within these parameters, 
recruiters emphasize that EBCE students 
must be willing to work with a variety 
of adultrS/ learn in a variety of 
settings p be able to adapt to new leai^ning. 
Styles, work in an individual iaed . 
program and be responsible for themselves 
and their work in the program. 

These expectations and the program itself 
are explained to prospective students 
and their parents through letters to 
parents, presentations at the high school 
and foliowup discussions with those who ; 
are interested, Students are able to see 
the differences between EBCE and the .: 
regular high school prograin and decide 
which is the better alternative for 
them. ' = 



The RBS program has been developed as a 
regular curricular oi course option for 
any secondary school student interested 
in finding out about careers. Students 
participating in the program reflect 
the student population that would be 
found in any high school, ranging from 
bright, highly motivated students^^ to 
underachievers and poorly motivated 
students. 

Students may learn about the program in 
a variety of ways, including listings 
on course offering sheets, referrals 
from school staff, presentations by- 
students and school staff, advertisements 
and word of mouth* Since the program is 
offered as part of the regular 
instructional program at school/ normal 
channels of communication are also used. 



'The program has developed a student 
application form and questionnaire that 
provides inforTnation useful for baseline 
evaluation data and for general 
descriptions of the student population. 
The *f orm can be used by any EBCE program. 

NWREL/EBCE uses a random seloction 
proaess ro arrive at the required number 
of participants from among program 
appiicants.. . . . 

' ' ■ 44. 
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Pol icyina king 

Th& pragratmi^itlc guidelines that 'will govern EBCB operation within s 
giv€rn coimunitij should be establishGd with input from all sectors of 
ths aonununl ty . _ - 



Appalachia .:ducat1onal Laboratory 

In order to effGctively and fully 
ir, vol ve the totals-community ^~ih an EBCE 
proyrani^ AlJL/EBCE strongly urgas adop.tinc 
■ ijchool pGrsonnol to establish and then , 
use a community advisory council (CAC) , 
...A£/L/EBCE has utilizGd a. CAC since the 
'^progfam's incoption and has found its 
members to be of in valuable- assistance - 
to the program, >■ _ ' ^ 

Compoyocl nf repjresen tiA.^ iyss fromi 
business and labor, school^ of ficials^ 
parents and stu<dentSi the council is 
not an autonomous policyiTiaking group 
but rather facilitates program 
ope tdt tions by ideri t i f y i ng commu n i ty 
resources and personnel and serving in 
an advisory capadity to program 
personnel. AEL has developed materials 
which describe the composition and role 
of a community advisory council and 
explain how program adopters can 
establish such a council. 



Far West Laboratory 

The FWL/EBCE^ model provides for a 
special policy advisory board. The 
board provides reconTOendations to the 
staff on program policies and procedures 
and helps elicit and maintain cormnunity 
support. I 

Each district will need to decide 
whether to create a separate EBCE . 
advisory group or use established 
program advisory councils. In all 
casc^-if the 'program will ojperate within 
policies and procedures set^ by the 
school board or other duly constituted - 
authority. 
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Because EBCE is community-'based # employer, 
labor and citizen representatives 
participate, a.ctively with^ prof essional 
educators in operating the prograin. 
To keep the program rt^sponsive to the 
needs of all participants and the 
conmunity, the following all have a voice 
in policymakings . 

1^ A community program planning 

-group , consisting of school and 
community representativea, made 
decisions and set parameters as 
NWRSL/eBCE was taking shape, 

2. A program governing board , 

consisting primarily of community 
members with representatives from 
parent, student and school . sectors i 
evolvad from the planning group . 
and makes ongoing policy-level 
decisions about program operations. \ 
(In districts adopting the NWREL/ 
'EBCE model, the program is also 
being ^successfully administered ;by 
the school district board, with. a 
community^based EBCE advisory 
group. ) ■ , ■ 



Programmatic guidelines for RBS/EBCE 
are, formally established 'by the school 
board. In addition, RBS/EBCE has a 
community advisory group that maintains 
a working; cooperative relationship 
between the school and community, The 
advisory, group serves several ptirposes, 
including helping to promote public 
acceptance of the program, aiding in 
recruitment and maintenance of community 
resources and organizing support for - 
continuing program development. The 
advisory group consists of 
representatives from business and 
industry, labor, the community, parents 
and education. 



3* The gro^ram director and staff 
work with students and the 
governing board to m^ke decisions 
affecting day^ to-day operations. 



Students in the program make 
suggestions and recommendations , 
both to the staff about da.ily 
program oplerations and to the 
governing board coneerning policy 
decisions. 
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Staf f1 ng Cons1 derations 



This ^rea is concerned with identifying the responsibilities , roles and 
numbers of staff needed for effective delivery of the EBCE ^proarmn , 



Appalachia Educational Laboratdry 



Far West Laboratory 



AEL/EBCE.is based 'on a unitary staff 
role, rather thaii use of various staff . 
specialists, within AEL*s program/ 
leariiing coordinators have full and 
direct responsibility for developing, ' 
maintaining, eyaluating and updating 
all aspects of a student *s learning 
prograin, both career and academic. The 
materials and procedures are structured 
so that each learning coordinator can 
provide these services for up to 20 
students. 

An experience site recruitment and 
analysis^ capability is also required; 
however, experience has shown that this 
role can be adequately performed by the 
learning coordinators on an ongoing basis, 
once the program is underway* 

Access to a school 'Counselor to handle 
special counseling needs and/or group 
counseling sessions is importaLnt. 

Administrative supervision can generally, 
be provided by a "lead" learning 
coordinator in most EBCE programs , Thi^ , 
individual can also be- responsible for 
ongoing visits to eKperience sites 
and for carrying out the 
guidance/couhseling lunctions to the 
degree that they are an integral part of 
student program planning and decision 
making (e.g.# self-'eassessment of career 
aptitudes), ' 



Experience has shown that fto/EBCE can 
be staffed at the same staf f /student 
ratio as is used in a comprehensive 
high schpol program, while staffing 
patterns vary from district to /district, 
the following staf f ' functions are 
necessary i. 

1. learning -. doordinator- -responsible 
fdr coordinating the students * 

. " total learning program (each LQ^ 
works with between 20-30 students) 

2. r esource anal a^- -re sponsible for" 
recruiting,' analyEing and 

'maintaining the pool of resources 

3. director---'administrative 
coordinator and staff supervisor 

4 . skills specialists -coordinates 
individualized supplementary 
activities such as tutorials, 
workshops and instructional 
rnaterials 

These functions can be combined in 
various ways depending on the size of . 
the program and needs of the district* 
At one site, the" program director is 
also the resource analyst. At another, 
learning coordinators share the skillB _ 
specialist function. At another, 
learning" coordinators share 
responsibility for helping students 
plan acceptable projects with regular . 
academic faculty who retain authority 
for credit aBHignment within their 
dlsciplina . 
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In NWREVEBCE/ staff "function more as 
facilitators or managers of learning 
than ' as instructors. They supervise 
the lay *'teacher" role filled by 
eonmunity resource people and help 
students plan individualized prpgrams/ 
of study, 

^n EBCE staff may vary from program to 
program but essentially includes 
individuals to atoinister the 'program 
and provide taarn„ 1 eadership ; work, 
directly with students to develop and ^ 
i)Onitor individual learjiiag plans; 
cecruit I deveiopjand maintain coinmunitv 
sites for student learningr locate 
people I places jind materials that may 
□e. used by students as iearning 
resources; arid coordinate various student 
servicesi including assessment and '< 
juidance. 

rhese staff roles may have various 
:i€4es* ' In the original models staff 
lave included program, administrator. 
Learning manager (LM) / employer relations 
ipeciaiist (ERS) / learning resource ^ 
ipeoialist (LRS) and student coordinator, 
lany districts now implementing' the 
urogram are combining the roles in new 
/ays-^an l^M/ERS, for example, or. 
jd/student coordinator. \ 

:n NWR1I//EBCE, each LM" has been working 
iffeotively v/ith approKimately 30 
itudents. Each ERS has been maintaining 
learning sites and monitoring the^ 
.earning activities of the students who 
ihoose those sites. 



The RBS model emphasiaes the use of 
existing school staff with some 
restructuring of traditional staffing 
patterns to fill the following EBCE 
roles I 

1. program administrator — managing 
the program; maintaining relations 

\ with the hos^ school, parents and 
students ; providing leadership 
^ . ,^ " 

2. ARC teachers— responsible for 
instruction in the Academic- 
Resource Center 

2, ARC aides — pro viding= clerical 
support for the ARC teaehers, 
maintaining student 'files ^ 
scoring student workbooks and 
organizing materials and 
equipment" for use 

4 * counselors/resource " ^ 

cQQrdinators- -responsible for 
conducting guidance groups> 
developing career det^elopment 
aotivities and training community 
participants 

EBCE requires personnel who will be 
skillod in working with resource sites 
and people, counseling students ' 
individually and in groups and 
fat "litating learning, rather than 
serving "as "teachers," with adequate, 
orientation and training ^ existing 
school staff have been able to 
restructure their roles to meet 
program needs. 
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Facility/Transportation .* - 

r- ■ ■ 

Program planning must Include idBntification of facility needs and 
procBduxes for coordinating student transportation to and from ^ 
community sites. 



Appal ach1a Educational Laboratory: 



Far West Laboratory/ 



Tho key to the success of any EBCE 
•prograin lies in student ,mobdlity. 
Students must have soma method of 
transportation available to tham if 
they are to access community sites 
successfully* Multiple strategies 
can be utilized to address the 
transportation issue- Communities 
with a good system of public 
transportation can usually make 
arrangements for . student use of that 
sysrem. School buses / vans and student 
and staff cars also prove useful. 
Programs located in a separate facility 
ratiier than in a higli school should 
seek a central location in the main 
business district to reduce some of 
tha_ need for transportation. In, each, 
adopting district AEL* s expfirlfince 
has-been that a student who really 
wants to be. in the EBCE program will 
"find a way to get from here to there." 



whether located in a school or separate 
facility^ the prograin should have an 
EBCE center or "home base" where 
students can plan\cormtiunity activit4.es ^ 
and "assess their experiences * ' 

Generally I an EBCE program requires 
less space than a program of 'traditional 
classroom instruction . It is important, 
however, to provide for the following 1 

1^ private offices or cubicles for 
prof es^sional staff where they 
can have, .^confidential conferences 
with students, resources or 
parents 

2^ meiting rooms for advisory groups, 
project seminars and other small ' 
group activities (a program needs 
. " approximately half as many meeting 
rooms as it has learning 
coordinators) 



2, quiet study space -for students 

4. storage space and security for 

student records and other program 
materials and equipment (e.g*, 
cassette tape machines for 
programmed instruction materials) 



The Far West version of EBCE can 
acconmodato student, use of local transit 
systems, vans or private autos, depending 
on the needs of the community* Most 
FWL/EBCE programs provide their' students 
with tickets or' tokens for using 
available public transportation* 
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Facility /TrMnsportatlon 
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In NWREL/'EBCE, a learning center-- 
loeanod eit;her -in the high school or in 
the communi tv;^^provides the home base for 
many student^ learning functions. It 
should be organized to provide: 

1. office space for staff-student 
interaction 

2^ space for instructional materials 
and student records 

=3, a gathering place for students^ 
staff, parents and community 
members . 



As patt of a school *s curriculum or a 
prorfram within a school, . RBS/ebCE 
operates from the school campus* 
Community resource sites , must be 
identified, recruited and utilized within 
a geographical area that permits student 
flexibility. Adoptors have used public 
transportation, school buses arfd- 
program-sponsoted vehicles *to transport 
students to and from resource, sites. 
Planning career explorations for groups 
of students also helps to reduce 
transportation problems. 



Wherever the learning center, is located, 
transportation options must be planned 
to allow easy student access to the 
community. Transportation options that 
have been successfully adopted by 
districts using the NWML/EBCE program 
include city transit systems, personal 
or family auto^ student car. pools, a 
, program- sponsored vehiele, school / 
district buses, volunteer adult drivers 
and employer yehicles . ' " 
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MANAGEMENT 



Insurance 



Program planners^ must analyze insurance needs and requirenients in 
relation to the EBCE student* s learning activities In the conmuni ty. 



Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

AEL/EBCE has meli insurance questions with 
several differant provisions, including 
workmen * s ^CDtn= ^^tion, private insurance? 
school insuranc coverage and written 
agreements with participating commtinity^ 
sites* The two main considerations 
are to protect the student in -case of 
injury and to minimize the J 
employer/experience site'^ liability. ; 
AEL's experience has indicated that' 
a 24-hour limited health coverage pqlicy 
(such as that carried by high school 
. athletes) fills the need for health 
^^^and accident insurance for program 



Students. The employer or experience 
site, must assume sotm liability for 
students who are on the premises, 
Howevar, that liability is no greater 
than \he liability assumed regarding 
visitors or tours to the business. 



Fir West Laboratory 

Each FWL/EBCE site to date has found its 
own ' approach to providing '^insurance 
coverage. EBCE program personnel are 
advised to confer with district ^ 
administrators, particularly the schools* 
legal officer, to determine if district 
policies provide adequate^ coverage for 
EBCE students and participating resource 
persons arid organizations^ ^ . 

EBCE 'programs should have coverage that 
can' meet coht ingencies such as ^thfset 

1. A student could be involved in an . 
accident while traveling to and 
from or while participating in 
field experiences » 

2. Resource persons and organisations = 
could be held liable for personal 
injury or property damage, as 
could school ' employees / 



Resource persons, although covered' 
by their employer's Workmen's 
Compensation insurance, could be 
injured while vrarkin^^ with an 
EBCE student, for whiTch injury the 
school could be held liable. 



Resource persons using their 
personal vehicles to transport 
EBCE students' may not be adequately 
insured against potential liability 
in case of an accident* 



Most FWL/EBCE programs advise or require 
their students to enroll in the 
supplemental health coverage available 
at minimal cost to students*' 



Insurmnce 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory Research ^'or Better Schools 



NWREL/EBCE has identified the need for 
four, basic kinds of insurande coverage ^ 

1, General liability to cover 
ployers and students at 
\ity learning sites. 
(Districts have used existing 
policies or have purchased ^ 
additional insurance/) 

Accident insurance to cover minor 
■'injuries to students and staff at^ 
■the Learning center, (Parents 
,are generally asked to buy into 
the district plan that covers 
students in school--relatpd 
^ activities. ) 



The FSS -^^jdel is offered as part of a. 
schoQl co,irse or instructional program. ' 
and is eligible for MKistihg 'school 
distrif coverage for students ' 
partic sparing in educational endeavors 
away .fr- the school building. The 
majorir / of comrrunity sites participating 
in EBC/ 'li^ve existing insurance . '■" 
polio^. ^ that cover niost contingencies.; . 
where ^j:" '%vitge is inadeguate, insurance 
companies wvn demonstrated a mllingnesG- 
to provide p^?ific coverage. 



ERIC 



Transportation insurance to coyer 
students and staff traveling in 
the community on program-related 
activities. (Existing d^trict. . 
coverage is usually adequate. )_ 



Personal in jury protection to 
cover students-^ 'community 
learning sites/ {Coverage in 
this area is usually provided; " 
'through^ the student or parent^s^ 
own insurance^, district insurance 
for students particiiiating , in 
school-related activities or 
any statewide plans that may ■ 
GKist.to protect students in 
school-related work situations. ) 
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Configuration of EBCE in Adopting Schools^ 

. / . 

Program planning Includes an examinmtion of the di-fffering EBCE program 
structures and the extent to^' which EBCE student activities are 
compatible with existing class schedules . 



Appal achia Educational Laboratory 



Far West Laboratory 



The AEL model . is des igned to oparate. 
effectively in any of several 
aonf igurations relative to the local 
school sy.stGin. Although the 
curriculum is a total and complete ^ 
system that can be installed intact, 
some school systems adopting the AEL 
m^del have made changes based on local 
needs. , The program, can be and currently 
is being operated from (a) special ■ = 
classrooms within the sponsoring .v^Trr.-'./ 
school, (b) separate learning centers ;r'! 
drawing from one or several schools, 
(c) special classrooms v^ithin one ■ = 
s^'chool but drawing from, seve.ral schools 
and (d) facilities within a community 
college. 

Existing hi'j' school courses can also 
be incorporat ' nto the AEL^^rogram^ 
(e.g., although tr*igonometry is offered 
as one of the 2B AEL/EBCE courses, 
students can be given the option of 
learning this subject in a classroom 
situation rather than on an . . 

individualized basis), and portions of 
AEL/EBCE program materials can be'^ 
inserted into existing programs 
(e,g<.j one site is using the Student 
Car eer_ Guide and portions of ^the 
Student, P r j gr a m q u i d e in a program for 
high school dropouts) . - . 

i These and other variations can be 
effective , depending on such factors as 
transportation, density of community 
sites* administrative requirements, 
comparative costs and the relative ^ 
advantages of having students remain 
part of or develop a separate " identity" 
from, their peers within, the high school, 



FWL/ebGE can be installed as an * 
alternative school or as a program 
within a regular school.' It requires 
only tha t - students be able to arrange 
significant (two to four -hour) blocks 
of time for meeting with resources in 
the community. ^ • , 

Far West Laboratory is actively helping 
districts adopt/adapt aind implement the 
model in a variety of conf igurations i 
^s a part-'time program for potential 
"^dropouts; as a full-time program'' for ^ 
educa^tionally handicapped" students; to, 
eKpand the academic learning potential 
in work experj^ence programs; to. enable 
classroQm teachers= to offer experience- 
based learning opportunities to , students 
in their coursei; to add structute. to 
existing alternative learning pro'grams 

. and schools? to offer EBCE to 'community . 
college Students; to expand 
extracurricular J'explorer club" 
offerings] arid so forth. Variations in 
staffing, facilities, target populations 
and other variables have 'been indicated 

X throughdtit this document. 
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Configuration of EBCE in Adop ti rig School 



r 
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i^REL/EBCE is easily adaptable to the 
individual requiremenfcs of "idopting ^ 
districts and can be tailored to fit a • 
range of needs and available resources r 

1. EEHE educational services can' be 
offered as part of a dis^trigt's 
regular program or as, an 
alternative to the regular 
program. _ ^ 

2. The total program- can be adopted, 
or only portions of it, 

3. The program is applicable to a wide 
range of student needs# from the 
eduGationally or physically 

1 handicapped to the gifted. 



The RBS model is integrated with the " 
regular school schedule. The mortal uses 
the strategy of working closely with 
" school administration and department 
heads to develop, staff- suppott for ^ the 
program. When | students are in school, 
they follow the same rules and procedures 
all students follow- 
i 

The configuration of the model in 
addpting districts will reflect the 
needs . and objectives of those individual 
adopters and will vary from site to site* 
depending on student needs in the 
adopting ^district, the willingness of 
the community to particix^ate' in the 
educational process and the availability 
■of resources, ■ - ^ 



4* /'The learning center or home base 

can be Icfcated within a school or . 
in the community * 

5* The program can be gbverned by a 

school board, with the assistance 

' of an EBCE advisory grpup; or by 

iti own board of directors as in 

• _ _ if 

the original model. 

i ^ — 

NWRiL/EBCE materials and staff training 
are available to help adopters make these 
various adaptations. 



While the daily schedules of NWREL/EBCE 
students are based primarily on their 
planned experiences in the communing, 
students should also' have access to 
regular high school elasaes whenever 
needed and be permitted to particijpate 
freely in the parent school ' s 
©xtracurricular activities. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Ant Lcipatiin^ thtj growing interost in'EBCE, the National Institute of 
Education and the four laboratories that pilntiL?d the prorjram have 
dGveloped pract.O-cal, Btop-by-step implymentcition rncinuals for all four 
modelH, The laboraLor ioti can also nrov Ldo tochnical anHistancQ and 
stnff tiraininq to help dovulop EBCE in now scttinqH and implijinont it 
in :\ variety qf ways to serve a range of student needs, 

"Brokers ''-^-individuals who'havti been trained irr all four programH^- 
are available from the four ^ latoratori.es to help Individual districtri 
or s c boo Is an a 1 y ze o a c h a f fche EBCE mod e la for t ho i r 1 o ca 1 s i t ua t ion. 
Brokers are familiar with the maturials, litaff training and* other 
technical ■ ass istancb available from each model, and they wi.^r}; witli 
adopters in designing LiBCT programs that meet each district unique 
r*jqu iremen ts , _ ' ■ 

For further information c*: ntact any of tdu: following: 

' m Dr. Harold L. Henderson 
Director, ^EBCE Program 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
P, 0, Box 134S 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
(304) 344-8371 ^ ^ 

# Dr. Robert M. Peterson . ■ 
Director, EBCE Program 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, California 04103 

(415) 565-3125 ' . ^ ^ 

# Dr . RoK Hagans ^ ' 
Il/irector, Career Educa t ion ^ Progran 
:to.^thwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
710 S,W, Second Avenue 

\ Portland, Oregon 97204 
\ (503) 248=6893. 

& Dr. Michaelita Qulnn . 
Director EBCE Program . ' 
l^Gsearch for Better Schools. ^ 
Suite 1700 
1700 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 10103 
(215) 561-4100 
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